THE  FOUR  GEORGES
issuing a stern warning to the Vice-Chancellor and
the Mayor, Pepper withdrew his dragoons towards
Abingdon, taking his prisoners with him. This prompt
action deprived the Oxford Jacobites of their leaders,
but it only momentarily damped their enthusiasm, and
arrangements were made to raise a regiment for the
Jacobite service from among the undergraduates. On
the night of October 2/th James was actually proclaimed
at Oxford, but on the next day the Government secured
the city with Handasyde's regiment of foot. That the
authorities were within their rights in taking the steps
they did to secure the submission of Oxford must be
admitted, but one wonders what the Whig historians
would have said had a Stuart behaved in a similar manner.
It may not be out of place at this point to remark that
Jacobitism in Oxford continued at least until the sixth
decade of the century, as is proved by an incident in the
history of Corpus Christi. In the Registers of Punish-
ments of that college there appears under the date of
December aoth, 1754, the following significant entry,
"Nos convictu privati sumus per septimanam, quod effigiem
quandam quag Pseudoprincipem Carolum repraesentare
credebatur^ in Camera Baccalaureorum communi appendi
jussimus, unde non leve scandalum Collegio et universae
Acaderniae abortum est. Et db iisdem admoniti sumus ut
Deum timeamus, Regem optimum honoremus"1 College
tradition avers that certain pressure, as unpleasant as it is
unprintable, was applied to freshmen who failed to do
suitable honour to the bust of Prince Charles. Among
the five undergraduates who got into trouble on this
occasion was John Cooke, who was President of Corpus
from 1783 to 1823, and who was elected Vice-Chancellor
1 cf. Fowler, T.: The History of Corpus Cbristi College, pp. 286-287.
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